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About Our Cover 


A cold, misty night in January—lights from passing vehicles 
marking pencil lines of color in the night—is the setting for 
this month's cover of the Austin Expressway. This section of 
expressway was completed last spring, and now combines with 
Interstate 35 to give an uninterrupted flow of traffic through 
the Capital City and San Antonio. 


Inside Front 


State Highway 39 winds through the beautiful hill country west 
of Kerrville, crisscrossing the winding South Fork of the Guada- 
lupe River, and connects to U. S. Highway 83 on the west. 
This picture was shot at one of the low water crossings twelve 
miles west of Hunt. 


Editorial 


“Why is it that some people can’t follow a simple 
order?” 


Sound familiar? Chances are you have asked 
yourself this question if you have ever served in a 
supervisory capacity with the Highway Department. 
Telling someone what to do and how to do it may 
come naturally to some, but for most of us it is a 
task that must be learned—and, unfortunately, 
often learned the hard way. Quite often the trouble 
lies more with the supervisor than with the super- 
vised. 


Good supervision results in maximum efficiency 
and economy, and these terms are vitally important 
to everyone in the Highway Department. We owe 
our fellow workers our best efforts—and more im- 
portant, we also owe maximum performance and 
the best utilization of the tax dollar to the people 
of Texas whose taxes support this organization. 
Any waste of time or materials through misunder- 
standing of a “simple order,” for example, results 
in less than the best use of the tax dollar. 


With this in mind, the beginning of a new year is 
a good time for all of us to review the basically 
simple rules of good supervision: 


®@ Be sure in your own mind what you want done. 


® Pick the right person for the job. Remember 
the old saying: “Never send a boy to do a man’s 
job.” 


®@ Explain briefly what you want done, how and 
when it should be done, and why it is important. 


® Don’t cloud your explanation with details, un- 
less they are pertinent to the job. 


@ |f the instructions are involved, ask the person 
to repeat them in his own words. 


® Follow through to see that your directions 
were carried out properly. If so, give credit; if not, 
give constructive criticism. 


Thorough and conscientious application of these 
rules will help us give Texans a little more for their 
money this year. 


District 14 
ervice Geremony 


W. L. Stockton, District Administrative Engineer 
Lufkin, District 11 


-* At a joint meeting of District 11] 
Resident Engineers and Maintenance 
‘Foremen in Lufkin, special attention 
/ Was focused on four Skilled Laborers 
whose aggregate service is 130 years. 
The quartet received service certifi- 
cates from J. M. York, District En- 
gineer. In presenting the awards, York 
expressed appreciation for the em- 


District 11 
employees receiving 
service certificates 
recently are, 

from top left 
clockwise, Robert 
O. Winkle, 

Loyd B. Smith, 
Thomas I Wright, 
and Ray B. Dabney. 


ployees’ many years of services, He 
said he was speaking on behalf of the 
Highway Commission and D. C. 
Greer, State Highway Engineer. 

Two of the honorees received recog- 
nition for 35 years of Departmental 
service. They were Robert O. Winkle 
and Thomas I. Wright. 

Now employed in Sabine County, 


Winkle started with the Highway De- 
partment in the days “when stumps 
were dynamited.” Since then, he has 
explored all phases of Departmental 
maintenance. 

Wright, too, has worked in all facets 
of maintenance, including operation 
of different kinds of Departmental 
equipment. Also employed in Sabine 
County, Wright's career began as a 
Laborer. 

The remaining two Skilled Labor- 
ers spotlighted in the award ceremony 
have 30-year tenures. Currently oper- 
ating a motor grader in Angelina 
County, Loyd B. Smith began his ca- 
reer as a Common Laborer. 

Also beginning as a Common La- 
borer is the fourth employee with 
meritorious service, Ray B. Dabney 
of San Jacinto County. Like the oth- 
ers honored in the award ceremony, 
Dabney has also amassed experience 
in all facets of Departmental mainte- 


nance. 


Accepting congratulations—and a 
certificate for 30 years of Depart- 
mental service—from J. M. York, 
District Engineer, is Ray Dabney, 
left. 


Fae Schacher!l 
Story 


Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


Fae flips through the bound 
transcript of one month's 
public hearing proceedings. 
Although it contains 86 
pages and approximately 
40,880 words, it took Fae 
only two weeks to type if. 


ALKING through the empty 
WV public hearing rooms in the 
Austin main office building is 
like walking through a great hall 
where the knights of old once met. 
The lighting has an antique glow as 
it touches the yellow ochre walls and 
rows of wooden seats and long ma- 
roon draperies. Heels click and echo 
on the polished umber and copper- 
colored giant checkerboard floor. 


But once a month the silence is 
broken as men throughout the state 
gather for audience before the Texas 
Highway Commission, to confer about 
Texas highways. The assembly takes 
on an almost social air as men shake 
hands and talk, while smoke wreathes 
above their heads and music piped in 
tells of Paris skies. 


The meeting starts with a prayer, 
which is led by a different employee 
each month. The talking subsides as 
the delegations settle into a placid sea 
of conservative gray and brown and 
black suits, directing their attention 
toward the Highway Commission and 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. 
Regularly, a porcelain-skinned_ bru- 
nette sits on the front row in the 
audience, adding a touch of lace and 
perfume to the masculine delegations. 


The woman is Fae Schacherl. Her 
job is to record and file every word 
uttered during the public hearings. 


“T first started to work for the High- 
way Department in 1941, but I didn't 
start recording the proceedings until 
the fall of 1950,” recalled Fae, whose 
last name, Schacherl, is phonetically 
pronounced Shock-rul. 


“At that time I took everything 
down in shorthand, but four years 
ago we started using a tape recorder.” 

During these 12 years at the public 
hearings, Fae has typed an estimated 
8,000 pages and five million words. 

With a few quick references to her 
files, she broke the figures into a year- 
ly estimate. 

During these 12 years at the public 
covering the presentations of 74 dele- 
gations,” she said. “If you allow for 
an average of 480 words per page, 


that means I typed about 400,000 
words in 1961. I’m not finished with 
the 1962 work yet, so those figures 
aren't available now.” 


It takes Fae two to three weeks to 
transcribe the tape recordings of each 
month’s public hearing, depending on 
how long the hearing is. Sometimes 
there may be 14 delegations sched- 
uled to appear before the Commis- 
sion, and sometimes there may be 
only four. 


“IT type a rough draft first, which 
usually takes up about two-thirds of 
the time,” Fae said. “Then typing the 
final draft goes pretty fast.” 


Mary Jo Stewart, secretary to P. C. 
Goode, Supervising Program Engi- 
neer, sits across the aisle from Fae’s 
desk. She has long since grown used 
to the rapid staccato of Fae’s electric 
typewriter. 


“Fae sounds like a machine gun, 
she types so fast,” Mary Jo said. 


Whether or not Fae can understand 
the tapes is her own responsibility. 


“IT sit right on the front row so I 
can adjust the microphone to the 
proper height for each speaker,’ she 
explained. “Some of the legislators 
who do a lot of public speaking auto- 
matically will handle the mike them- 
selves, but most of the men are ner- 
vous about speaking and feel timid 
about adjusting the mike. 


“The tape recording equipment is 
set up permanently behind the Com- 
missioners’ table, and Wilson ‘Turner 
of the Operations Division operates it. 
I keep my eye on Wilson, and if he 
shakes his head, I'll adjust the mike 
right then, because I know the sound 
isn’t coming through properly.” 


Fae adjusts the tape recorder fo 
hear the delegations’ presentations 
more clearly. Whether or not she 
can understand the tapes is her 
own responsibility, so she sits on 
the front row at each hearing to 
adjust the microphone to the prop- 
er height for each speaker. 


In the rare instances when Fae can- 
not transcribe the tape because of re- 
cording difficulties, she notes this in 
parentheses. After Fae finishes typing 
the records, they are bound and. dis- 
tributed to the district engineers and 
various Austin divisions, including 
Highway Design, Secondary Roads 
and Right of Way. This is to keep 
them informed of the public hearing 
proceedings. 


“The Commission never announces 
any decisions during the hearings,” 
Fae pointed out. “After the hearing 
they go into executive session to dis- 
cuss all the requests and to make 
their decisions. Then Mr. Greer writes 
letters to the delegations informing 
them of any action decided upon, and 
copies of the letters are sent to the 


District Engineers involved, which 
thereby informs them as to what ac- 
tion to take.” 


Fae regards the public hearings as 
a perfect example of democracy in 
action. 


“Any citizen in the state has the 
right to appear before the Commis- 
sion, as long as he wishes to talk 
strictly about road matters,” Fae said. 
“One time a delegation came with the 
intent to criticize another agency, and 
Mr. Petry had to explain that the del- 
egation would have to take its com- 
plaints directly to the agency.” 


Fae noted that arguments had no 
place in the public hearings. 


“The Commission won't tolerate 
squabbles,” she said. “It will hear the 
contrasting views of two opposing fac- 
tions, but if an argument bursts out, 
the Commission instructs them to ne- 
gotiate further among themselves and 
then come back another time.” 


The delegations vary. One delega- 
tion may be composed of 150 men— 
each one sporting a carnation bouton- 
niere—from a heavily populated coun- 
ty or city. Another delegation may be 
composed of a farmer and his wife. 

“But no matter if it’s a big delega- 
tion requesting a four-lane divided 
highway, or a farm couple protesting 
some road construction that will de- 
stroy a rose garden—the public hear- 
ings do a lot of good,” Fae said. 
“They give the people a voice in 
planning the highways, and after all, 
we must have their support to build 
good highways. 


‘The Commission has never denied 
a hearing to any delegation yet, no 
matter how long they take or how 
outlandish and unreal the request 
may be. It just is good for the people 
to voice their requests and protests to 
the Commission, for they know they 
have been heard by the highest high- 
way authority in the state.” 

The public hearings are not with- 
out humor. 

“At the beginning of every session, 
the Commission always tells the audi- 
ence that the hearings are conducted 


ire 


During the 12 years Fae has recorded the public hearings she has typed 
enough transcripts to stand about 12 feet tall if they were stacked up. 
This file of transcripts ranges from 1950, when Fred A. Wemple, A. F. 


Mitchell and Robert J. Potts com 


prised the Highway Commission, to 


1962 when Herbert C. Petry Jr., Charles F. Hawn and Hal Woodward 


comprise the Commission. 


on an informal basis, and asks them 
to present their requests in just every- 
day language,” Fae said. 

“And sometimes funny things do 
happen, and they joke a bit. For in- 
stance, One time a county judge was 
very eager to speak, and to draw Mr. 
Greer’s attention, he called out, 
‘There are still a few of us Aggies 
around!’ ”’ 

(Mr. Greer is a graduate of Texas 
A. & M. College.) 


Surprisingly, typing public hear- 
ing manuscripts does not consume all 
of Fae’s time. She still has time left 
to take dictation from Mr. Greer and 
to perform other secretarial duties. 

And during her 12-year tenure of 
recording the public hearings, she has 
never missed a session, 


But when you ask Fae if she ever 
becomes a bit drowsy during the 
hearings, she will nod with a smile, 
“mmmm huh.” 


A display illustrating Departmental 
use of geologic information won con- 
siderable acclaim from the more than 
3,000 delegates attending the annual 
Geological Society of America con- 
vention in Houston during November. 

Seluniseis the first time the Depart- 
ment has participated in one of these 
meetings,’ disclosed Hubert A. Henry, 
Supervising Designing Engineer of 
Division. Henry 


Highway Design 


headed display preparations. Assisting 


Henry were Bridge and Highway De- 
sign Division geologists, including 
Jim Perdue (D-8) and James Sansom 
(D-5). All three attended the conclave. 

Cooperating with these Austin Of- 
fice personnel—at the direction ol 
Wiley E. Carmichael, District Engi- 
neer—were District 12 
They helped set up and dismantle the 


employees. 


AREA 
GEOLOGIC 
STUDIES 


TEXAS HIGHWAY CEPARTMEN 


At the request of the Geological Society of America, the Department pre- 
pared an exhibit (above) illustrating its use of geologic information. 
Explaining the exhibit components to Dixie Beltz of Motor Vehicle Division 
is Jim Perdue, a geologist with Highway Design Division. 


exhibit, which was given “‘a good lo- 
cation at the meeting’—30 feet ol 
space in the immediate exhibit en- 
trance area. 

It was given such a prime location 
as a result of a preliminary inspec- 
tion by convention personnel. During 
an early exchange of correspondence 
between the exhibits committee chair- 
man, Olin G. Bell, and Highway De- 
partment personnel, Bell wrote, “We 
are eager for our visitors from out of 
state to see as much as possible ol 
our natural resources and the use 
iexaseissmakinowot them. We are 
particularly proud of the Highway 
Department.” 

The display was built on the same 
frames used for the Department's pub- 
lic safety exhibit at the Governor's 
Safety 


Highway Conference — last 


geology exhibit 


March in Dallas (see TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS, April, 1962). The first panel 
on the left shows how geologic maps 
—highway design aids—can be made 
from photogrammetric maps. 

Flanking the center display of high- 
ways—rotating steel rings encasing a 
geologic map superimposed on a 
wooden outline of ‘Texas—are panels 
pointing up the Department’s use ol 
geology in area studies and base ma- 
terial investigations, On the far right, 
the remaining panel portrays geologic 
application in studying foundation 
for bridges. 

The geologic formations were iden- 
tified by a kaleidoscope of colors 
reds, blues, greens, yellows, oranges, 
etc.—which, Henry said, “made” the 


exhibit. 
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Diamond cutting edges on a concrete sawing machine cut 1/8-inch deep grooves into the slick pavement on In- 
terstate Highway 35 in downtown San Antonio. 


Se eS ee ee 


H. F. Hilgers, Designing Engineer 
San Antonio, District 15 


“Slick When Wet” was putting it 
mildly. The rate of cars skidding, 
banging and crashing into retaining 
walls and into each other during 
rainy weather on a section of Inter- 
state Highway 35 in San Antonio was 
rising at an alarming rate. 

A section of the concrete pavement 
built almost nine years ago between 
the North Flores Street overpass and 
the Broadway overpass showed one 
of the highest accident rates on the 
expressway, rising from 42 accidents 


Years of high-volume traffic on sec- 
tions of Interstate 35 in San An- 
tonio have polished concrete sur- 
faces to a marble-like finish. 


Design engineers plotted the skidding patterns of the test vehicle on wet pavement, before and after sawing 
grooves in the surface. 


in 1959 to more than 120 in 1961. 
Other sections on the Interstate Sys- 
tem had high accident rates during 
wet weather, but this particular sec- 
tion was about the highest. And the 
daily traffic count had not increased 
correspondingly to account for the 
jump. 

Our District 15 engineers wanted to 
find some method for correcting the 
slick conditions and at the same time 
retain the identity and color contrast 
of the original pavement design. We 
requested assistance from the Re- 
search Section of Highway Design Di- 
vision in Austin. With their assist- 
ance, we studied four possible correc- 
tive measures to solve the problem: 
acid, epoxy and _ polyester resins, slur- 
ry seal, and the concrete saw method. 

The Research Section suggested 
acid etching as one way to give a 
rough surface to the pavement. We 
applied hydrochloric acid solutions 
ranging from 5 per cent to pOmper 
cent on a short test section of the 
expressway. A chemical reaction could 
be observed for about one minute. 
After reaction ceased, we washed off 
the acid. There was no noticeable 


etching. 

Next, we studied epoxy and poly- 
ester resins. From data obtained on 
various epoxy and_ polyester resin 
methods, the unit cost proved too 
high. Applications of resins does not 
lend itself to the usual maintenance 
operation and the period of curing 
is too long for the heavy traffic vol- 
umes involved. 

Slurry seal was investigated. A sam- 
ple medium-set cationic emulsion was 
obtained from an asphalt producer 
and mixed with silica sand. This 
type sand was used for its hardness 
and, other than limestone sand, it is 
the only type aggregate available lo- 
cally. The cationic emulsion was used 
for its affinity for concrete pavement, 
especially where limestone aggregates 
are used. Mixes varying from 15 to 22 
per cent were placed on a small sec- 
tion of concrete pavement in the Dis- 
trict yard. 

This mixture proved a good skid 
proofing method. However, the use of 
slurry seal was rejected because it did 
not fulfill the requirement of main- 
taining original pavement color; it 
required a long curing period; and 


special equipment was needed to ap- 
ply it. 

From information furnished by the 
Research Section, we decided to use 
the saw cut method. Equipment suit- 
able for sawing pavement was avail- 
able on a rental basis from Concut 
Sales, Inc., El Monte, California. 
Longitudinal grooves 1/8-inch deep 
and 3/16-inch apart were to be cut 
into the surface. 

District maintenance forces fur- 
nished water equipment that supplied 
water at 75 p.s.i. to cool the saw 
blades. A 4,000-gallon water tank was 
used with a 1,000-gallon booster tank 
to refill the main water sources. We 
used a 1.5 Hypro water pump with a 
4.5 H.P. Briggs and Stratton gasoline 
engine to supply the water pressure. 

Sawing equipment was powered by 
a 4,600-V4 Wisconsin air-cooled en- 
gine. The Concut saw machine is de- 
signed for cutting bumps on concrete 
pavement and uses 120 circular dia- 
mond blades for the operation. But 
for the grooving project, about 42 
blades with the necessary spacers were 
used. The cutter is portable and ma- 
neuvers easily, considering its 24-foot 


Field Evaluation of the Saw Cut Method 


Our studies showed about 50 per 
cent of all accidents occurred during 
rainy weather or when the pavement 
was wet on the section in question. 
This percentage is unusually high 
when one takes into account the 27- 
rainfall for 


inch the area, 


where it rains only about one day out 


average 


of five. Traffic had increased only 
slightly during the last four years, so 
we could not attribute the increase in 
accidents to a corresponding increase 


Frank McCullough, Designing Engineer 


Highway Design Division, Austin 


in traffic. 

Investigation indicated that abra- 
sive action from traffic over the years 
had polished the concrete surface to 
a marble-like finish. This is a rather 
unique experience in Texas since we 
have not been troubled with. slick 
pavements in the past. 

The saw cut method used on this 
section of highway, as well as the oth- 
er methods of skid proofing, are only 
corrective measures and not a cure. 


In all probability, the slick pavement 
is due to the prevalent use of lime- 
stone aggregates abundant in the area. 
Test results by other agencies show 
fine-grained materials bound in a 
matrix of similar hardness polish 
more readily and to a greater extent 
than hard particles in a soft matrix. 
To evaluate the saw cut method 
fairly, we decided to make field tests 
for comparison. After examining sey- 
eral ways of determining coefficients 


Longitudinal grooves cut in the polished pavement reduce stopping distances during wet weather and virtually 


eliminate cars skidding into adjacent lanes when slowing down. 


of friction, we settled on the stopping- 
distance method. Friction coefficients 
before and after sawing, under wet 
and dry conditions, were compared. 
Three tests were carried out for each 
condition and an average of three was 
used as the representative value. 

Test site was the St. Mary Street 
Underpass. The short section used 
as the test area was relatively level, 
although heavy skidding had been oc- 
curring regularly. Stopping distance 
was the distance required for the test 
vehicle to make an emergency stop 
from a velocity of 30 miles per hour. 
Measurement was made from where 
the brakes were first applied to where 
the vehicle came to a complete stop. 
A chalk gun was mounted on the rear 
bumper and a trigger mechanism at- 
tached to the brake wiring to deter- 
mine exactly when the brakes were 
applied. A chalk bullet, fired vertical- 
ly as the brakes were applied, fixed 
the reference point. 

Under wet test conditions, we 
sprayed water over the 
thoroughly to remove all road oil and 
dust that might develop an unusually 


pavement 


slick surface condition. 

Results of the field tests were pre- 
sented in two different aspects: the 
measured stopping distance and the 


skidding pattern of the vehicle. 
Reason for the high percentage of 
accidents during rainy weather soon 
became apparent. Before sawing, stop- 
ping distance on the wet pavement 
was 94 feet, and after sawing the dis- 
tance was reduced to 72 feet. Under 
dry conditions, stopping 
were approximately the same before 


distances 


and after sawing. 

The coefficient of friction ranged 
from 0.7 for the dry pavement to 0.32 
for the wet pavement. Research indi- 
cates a friction coefficient of 0.4 is a 
minimum allowable for safe driving 
conditions. Therefore, the section of 
pavement under consideration (before 
sawing) was unsafe from the stand- 
point of stopping during wet or rainy 
conditions. 

After sawing, the coefficient ranged 
from 0.7 on the dry pavement to 0.42 
on the wet pavement. The wet co- 
efficient is slightly above the 0.4 mini- 
mum. that is considered safe for stop- 
ping. Even though some benefit was 
derived from the sawing, it did not 
increase the coefficient of friction to 
what we considered a_ desirable 
value. 

The real benefit of grooving the 
road, however, was the change in the 
skidding pattern. Before sawing, some 


degree of side skidding was experi- 
enced under dry conditions, and when 
the pavement was wet, the car usually 
ended up in the other lane. After 
the pavement was sawed, the vehicle 
always skidded in a straight line. ‘The 
driver of the vehicle said he had ab- 
solute 


control in the after-sawing 


tests, whereas before the car felt com- 
pletely out of control during the 
emergency stops. 


During rainy weather from No- 
vember 18 through 24, there were 
no accidents on the grooved sec- 
tion of Interstate 35. In the same 
period, from the Martin Street 
overpass to Nogalitos Street, eight 
accidents were reported involving 
twelve vehicles with a total dam- 
age of $1,500 and four personal 
injuries. 

We think the saw cut project is 
paying off quickly in a savings of 
property and human injury. There 
are other expressway sections 
which need corrective measures, 
but we think we have made an im- 
portant beginning toward solving 
our slick pavement problems. 
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UNITED THEY STAND 


Dallas Times Herald, datelined Austin 
—''Dallas County Judge Lew Sterrett 
headed a joint Dallas-Tarrant County 
delegation Thursday asking the State 
Highway Commission to provide a new 
four-lane highway connecting Arlington 
and Grand Prairie. 

"The 6.1-mile section would cost an 
estimated $320,000 in Dallas County 
and $437,000 in Tarrant County." 


GRADUALLY 


Houston Chronicle, saying—''The city 
plans to widen the south end of the 
Main Street viaduct over Buffalo Bayou 
... The Bridge will be widened gradu- 
ally on the west side so it will be the 
same width as Main Street when it en- 
ters that street. There is now a severe 
offset at the location." 


GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


Dallas Times Herald, under its County 
Editor's byline—''New super highways 
are expected to bring added growth 
and economic prosperity to several Dal- 
las County towns in the year ahead. 

The belief is that what the Central 
and 


Plano the Stemmons Freeway will do for 


Expressway did for Richardson 
Farmers Branch and Carrollton and the 
Charles Hawn Freeway will do for Sea- 
goville and Kleberg."' 


MASTER TRAFFIC PLAN 


Corpus Christi Caller, on a 136-page 
report prepared by the Highway De- 


partment on traffic patterns of an 86- 


yuare mile area in and around that 
city—''Housewives make fewer trips as 
sutomobile drivers but more as 


passen- 


ae es 


<< : ae av colle 
shock FIRST On The South Pains” J 
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gers than persons in any other adult pro- 
fession. . . 

“Nineteen per cent leave the city for 
business purposes, 20 per cent for rec- 
reational purposes, and 8 per cent for 
shopping and 10 per cent for miscel- 
laneous. 

Families owning more than one auto- 
mobile do not make twice the number 
of trips made by those owning just one, 
the report states. 

Generally the survey shows about 
five automobile trips for each dwelling 
and about 2.2 
trips for each person each day.’ 


on an average day... 


STIMULATION 

Big Spring Herald, glancing at road 
building business—''Elsewhere in today's 
edition you will find a story about the 
amount of highway work due to be un- 
der contract in Howard County during 
1963. The figure runs up to something 
like $6,600,000. 

‘Perhaps this dramatizes a condition 
that has been a fact for many years 
around here, namely that building and 
improving roads is one of our major in- 
dustries. Since few things, if anything 
else, stimulate the general commerce of 
a community in the long run as do ex- 
cellent roads, the business of building 
roads is doubly significant." 


A COSTLY JAM 


Houston Post, factually—''A two-way 
traffic jam on each side of the Houston 
Ship Channel is costing East End indus- 
try untold thousands of dollars, delay 


and frustration, industrial leaders said 


Wednesday. 
‘They said more than 100 industries 
south of the channel and almost as many 


Tees 
(AP) ond (UPI) 
—————<——— 


on the north are having to budget for 
higher rates, use more equipment, and 
still suffer serious holdups because of 
lack of bridges to carry trucks over the 
channel to the docks. 

"... the lack of bridges, combined 
with the [Washburn] tunnel ban on in- 
flammables, stretches a 1|5-mile trip 
from Mont Belvieu to La Porte into a 
50-mile journey through heavy Houston 
traffic over the 69th Street Bridge.’ 


BEYOND COMPARISON 


El Paso Times, eloquently—''lt's a 
massive project, almost beyond human 
comprehension. 

The concrete would make six side- 
walks to the moon, build 80 dams the 
size of the Hoover; the asphalt would 
pave the driveways of 35 million homes. 
The road fill alone would girdle the 
earth with a wall nine feet wide and 50 
feet high. 

“But even dramatic comparisons fail 
to capture the real grandeur of the in- 
terstate highway system, a construction 
work without equal in the entire history 
of mankind—13,000 bridges, 12,000 in- 
terchanges, 41,000 miles of controlled 
access highway spanning a continent, 
linking our great industrial centers, 
speeding the flow of goods that nourish 
our economy, and unifying our country." 


TIME WILL TELL 


Pasadena Citizen, regarding a bridge 
controversy—''Debate over what kind of 
bridge to build over Sims Bayou west 
of town may slow the construction of 
Pasadena's new super highway. 

‘According to informed sources, the 
port commission is insisting that the 
highway department build a high-level 


bridge over the bayou so there will be 
no stumbling block in case the bayou 
ever is made navigable. 

"The highway department apparently 
is balking since its proposed bridge has 
been on the drawing board for several 
months. Furthermore, the department 
feels, there are two railroad crossings, 
a present highway bridge and numerous 
pipelines spanning the bayou—all of 
which would have to be pulled out if the 
bayou was to be made navigable." 


Houston Press, with later word on the 
Bayou controversy—''Although the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers would rather have 
a taller bridge, Commissioners Court 
yesterday decided to go along with the 
Port Commission and request the State 
Highway Commission to construct a 
bridge with a 20-foot vertical and 100- 
foot horizontal clearance across Sims 
Bayou on State Highway 225. 

“Such a span would allow for barge 
traffic in a fast-growing area which is 
in need of vital water transportation via 


the Ship Channel." 


RUNNER-UP 


San Antonio Express, in an editorial 
column—''San Antonio . . . has more 
miles of expressway than any other city, 


except Los Angeles." 


ANTICIPATION 


Brownsville Herald, announcing—''J. 
F. Snyder, district engineer for the State 
Highway Department, said he antici- 
pated completion of all access roads for 
the Mission-to-Brownsville 67-mile  ex- 
pressway within 18 months. 

Last contracts for access arteries are 
to be let in January and February." 


UPGRADING 


Austin 
"One of the few sections of poor state 


American, — informatively— 
highway in Central Texas is about to be 
eliminated. 

The substandard strip is 9.3 miles on 
US 290 in Hays County west of Dripping 
Springs. 

"District Highway Engineer Ed Blue- 
stein said Wednesday that he is hoping 


for a contract in January or February 
for complete rebuilding of the serpen- 
tine route." 


LONG, HIGH—OPEN 


Abilene Reporter-News, on a bridge 
opening— ‘One of the longest and high- 
est bridges in West Texas—the one that 
spans Sandy Creek on U.S. 180, about 
five miles west of Breckenridge—is open 
to traffic, according to J. B. Brannan, 
.. . State Highway resident engineer." 


DOING AWAY WITH DANGER 


Wichita Falls Record-News, noting 
that—''Remodeling of one of the city’s 
most dangerous intersections, the Bev- 
erly Circle, is scheduled to begin Friday 
as a joint undertaking by the City of 
Wichita Falls and Texas Highway De- 
partment. 


THE THREE E'S 


San Antonio Express, on highway fa- 
talities—''Of more recent origin but al- 
most as well known as Faith, Hope, and 
Charity are the three E's of traffic safety 
—Education, Enforcement and Engineer- 
ing. 

"And the greatest of these, accord- 
ing to the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion, is Engineering. .. . 

"The association in a recent ‘public 
service report’ claimed that highway 
improvement is primarily responsible for 
declining traffic fatalities. . . . 

Texas now has |.4 million more ve- 
hicles traveling |1.! billion more ve- 
hicle miles annually than in 1954, but 
traffic deaths on primary state highways 
have declined during that period by 
25.8 per cent.” 


PAINT IT LAGGING 

Orange Leader, revealing— ‘Orange 
Court 
heard a letter from District Engineer 
W. E. Simmons, of the State Highway 
Department ottice in Beaumont, urging 


County Commissioners today 


action in removing utilities from the 

right of way along FM 105 in Vidor. 
"Simmons stated that this phase of 

Orange County's road improvement was 


GOING. 1. a 


A WINNING COMBINATION 


Wichita Falls Times, editorially— 
“One of Texans’ most easily substanti- 
ated ‘brags,’ our outstanding network of 
high-quality roads, is due to a fortunate 
combination of circumstance and just 
plain luck. 

Base material—that is, the condition 
of the virgin soil over which a road is 
to be laid—in this state is more stable 
than in a majority of other states. . 

"But the most fortunate circumstance 
is the fact that results of other states’ 
research into road building and base 
conditions is available to the Texas High- 
way Department at no cost.... 

"The final part of the formula for 
good roads—close adherence to speci- 
fications through testing of materials 
and techniques and supervision of con- 
tractors—also is found in the Texas 
Highway Department... ."' 


A SETBACK 


Austin Statesman, with disappointing 
news—''Hopes faded Monday for a pro- 
posed county-operated park near Mans- 
field Dam on Lake Travis. 

"One setback came from the State 
Highway Department, which said it is 
unable to build a boat ramp and road- 
way for the park under its present rules."' 


IT’S DEPRESSING 


El Paso Times, telling readers that— 
"E, W. Mars, district engineer for the 
Texas Highway Department, Tuesday 
said plans calling for depressing the 
downtown section of the freeway have 
been definite ever since a public hearing 
was held on the project. 

“As to the relative cost of elevating 
or depressing the road, the difference 
is so little as to be no factor, Mars said. 
The advantages of elevation are in mak- 
ing parking space possible underneath 
the freeway and in not disturbing un- 
derground utility lines. 

“On the other side of the picture, 
depressing the route provides a much 


more sightly appearance and less traf- 


fic noise, the engineer said. A start on 
working plans for the Downtown section 


will begin next spring." 
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Entrance ramp on U. S. Highway 83 near Abilene is clearly marked for 
drivers with raised, painted "chevrons" of asphalt-coated aggregate. 
Raised markings are clearly visible at night and during rainy weather. 


N. A. Billingsley, Senior Laboratory Engineer 


The Design Manual for Controlled 
Access Highways includes ramp con- 
nection designs which specify raised 
pavement markings. District 8 has 
made sixteen such installations, main- 
ly on Interstate 20. 

The advantages of raised markings 
are many. No longer do wet pave- 
ments hide direction indicators on en- 
trance and exit ramps. During wet 
weather, the raised markings stand 
above the water and are plainly vis- 
ible. They can also be seen from far 
down the highway at night because 
the beaded paint on the raised sur- 
face reflects brightly. 

We usually follow this construc- 
tion procedure: The markings are laid 
out on the pavement by stakes and 
string lines, OA-135 asphalt is applied 
with a shop-made machine patterned 
after the old center stripe machine 
used in applying the raised asphalt 
center stripe. Precoated Grade 4 mod1- 
fied aggregate, requiring 90 per cent 
retained on No. 4 sieve, is then ap- 
plied. Markings are sprayed with 


white trafic paint and center stripe 


Abilene, District 8 


glass beads to make them reflective. 
This construction elevates the mark- 
ings from one-fourth inch to one-half 
inch above the pavement. “Rum- 
bling” occurs when car wheels move 
across them and the driver is alerted. 

Raised markings have proved quite 
successful, having been in place and 


if 


. 


Raised pavement markings at the U. S. Highway 83 and Interstate 20 


subjected to traffic for more than a 
year. Wear has been no problem be- 
cause only two of the projects have 
required painting with white paint 
and beads. 

Painted pavement markings are ef- 
fective to a degree, but the raised 
markings appear superior. 


Abilene bypass interchange create rumbling noise when cars come in 


contact with them. 
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George J. Cannon, Senior Resident Engineer 
Amarillo, District 4 


The Pierce Street Overpass in 
downtown Amarillo contains a 
heating system designed to keep 
the bridge open fo traffic in the 
worst blizzard. The roof of the 
Burlington Station had to be 
lowered to make room for the 
overpass. 


Keeping iced-over bridges open has 
always presented a major problem in 
this area where blue northers drop 
temperatures below freezing in a 
matter of minutes. But with the 
unique construction and design fea- 
tures used recently in an anti- 
icing system on an overpass in 
downtown Amarillo, we have elim1- 
nated the men with the shovels, sand, 
and salt. The system is referred to as 
an “anti-icing’ system rather than 
“de-icing” system because it does just 
that: it prevents ice from forming. 

A southbound link of the four- 
street dispersal system in the heart 
of Amarillo’s business section, the 


Pierce Street overpass project, is the 
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site of this revolutionary design fea- 
ture. The structure on the North- 
South Expressway, U. S. Highways 60, 
87, and 287, spans five tracks of the 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway, six 
tracks of Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company, two city 
streets, and the Burlington Station of 
the Fort Worth and Denver Railway. 
Economically, it was more feasible to 
lower the roof of the Burlington Sta- 
tion and span the building rather 
than to replace the railway station 
and office facilities. 


Amarillo officials and our District 
expressway engineers considered a 
second modern feature of the project 
—an anti-icing system. Seven per cent 
approach grades and lack of service 
railroad crossings at grade would ren- 
der the structure useless during severe 
icing or snow conditions without some 
system of ice prevention. The hazards 
and congestion of rerouting the ex- 
pected 12,000 vehicles per day would 
be tremendous. 

Preliminary feasibility and design 
research for the heating system was 
begun in the fall of 1961 by Jack V. 
Light, Designing Engineer, 
with valuable “diplomatic” assists 
from Byron Reese, District Designing 
Engineer of the Amarillo Expressway 
Office. They investigated electrical re- 
sistance, hot liquid and radiant heat- 


Senior 


ing systems, keeping in mind _ ini- 
tial cost, operating costs, and mainte- 
nance costs. Ease of control and low 
maintenance costs swung the choice to 
an electrical resistance 
nationwide lack of knowledge and ex- 


system. A 
perience of bridge heating systems 
caused us considerable “legwork” and 
research before initial phases of de- 
sign could begin. 

During this period, the Research 
Section of Highway Design Division 
and the Bridge Division provided us 
with much needed consultation and 
Many 
suppliers of electrical heating mate- 


research. manutacturers and 
rials were contacted for specification 


data on the integral parts of the 


system. 
We also gleaned valuable infor- 


mation from correspondence with city 


officials in Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
which has a similar structure with 
heating in four 18-inch wheel-tread 
lanes. Also, the Texas Highway De- 
partment had built an overpass near 
Wichita Falls in 1961 with an elec- 
trical heating system, which has seen 
service in one snow storm. All this 
information served as the “green 
light” to proceed with detailed plans 
and specifications. 

In the early stages of design, our 
thinking was toward a simple installa- 
tion similar to the heated treadways 
of the Aberdeen project. 

However, two apparent inadequa- 
cies existed in this type system: (1) 
Melted snow draining from the heat- 
ed treadways to the edges of the tread- 
ways froze again and created a dan- 
gerous glaze; and (2) the system made 
no provision for passing and one 
stalled motorist could clog an entire 
traffic lane. Therefore, we decided to 
provide a heating system that would 


perform under the worst weather con- 
ditions. The resulting design provides 
heated slab surface of the bridge deck 
and approaches of 31 feet of the 40 
feet clear roadway between curbs. 
Sound engineering principles of 
balanced design called for heating 
under average snow and icing condi- 
tions, with provision for limited util- 
ity under extreme conditions. We 
achieved this balance by providing 
17.5 watts of heat per square foot to 
the bridge deck and approximately 
12.5 watts per square foot to the ap- 
proach slabs over the 31 feet of width. 
In the 10-foot right lane, the output 
can be increased to 35 watts and 25 
watts per square foot, respectively. 
This so-called “hot lane” has the 
heating required to melt snow as it 
falls at the rate of one inch per hour 
at 28 degrees Fahrenheit. While the 
“rate of melt” on the other two lanes 
cannot cope with such snowfall, melt- 
ing will continue adequately for lim- 


ited service. With slackening of the 


snowfall, conditions will 
rapidly. 

The next phase of design was prep- 
aration of detailed plans and specifi- 
cations. Our choice of materials and 
equipment for the job was based on 
data and information compiled in the 
early research phase. For maximum 
efficiency, heating elements must be 
of the highest standards of uniformity 
of performance. 

Specifications required that “The 
heater cable shall consist of two cop- 
per-nickel alloy resistors of fixed and 


improve 


standardized resistance-per-foot (0.125 
ohms) compacted into a mineral re- 
fractory such as magnesium oxide and 
encased in a seamless copper sheath.” 

This Type MI cable had been de- 
veloped by the manufacturers for 
commercial and industrial heating 
and each heating cable section could 
be hermetically sealed and watertight 


for embedding into concrete. How- 


ever, we felt that conduit encasement 
of the heating cable was necessary in 
order to replace sections if “burnouts” 
did occur. Without encasement, a 
burned-out section would be aban- 
doned or a part of the concrete slab 
would have to be chipped away to 
permit repair. Engineers in the Re- 
search Section conducted mechanical 
tests to see if pulling the cable 
through the conduit was practicable. 
This presented no problem. 
Heating cable elements are spaced 
at one-foot intervals across 31 feet to 
be heated. “Hot Lane” cables are 
spaced at six-inch intervals. Spacing 
is altered to ten inches and five inches 
in the “hot lane’ on the north ap- 
proach to the overpass because of the 
longer length of heating cable re- 
quired. Fabrication and identification 
of the heating cable elements is sim- 
plified by installing junction boxes 
at uniform spacing of 174 feet 
throughout the bridge. Each heating 


cable is tied into the power distribu- 
tion system in parallel so a failure of 
one element will not disrupt the rest 
of the system. 


Total heated length of the bridge 
by horizontal measurement is 1,472 
feet. Because of the 30-foot clearance 
over the railroads, exact lengths had 
to be calculated along the roadway. 


At the prescribed spacing, 344 in- 
dependent elements were required of 
the following lengths: 252 at 174 feet 
in the bridge deck; 42 at 212.5 feet 
in the south approach; and 50 at 225 
feet in the north approach. 


Total length of heating cable and 
electrical metal tubing is 63,861 feet 
of each. 


Power for the system will be de- 
livered by Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Company at the transformer sta- 
tion located near the center of the 
system. The transformer station is de- 
signed as a three-pole structure with 
platform-mounted 3-333KVA, 13,000 
volts to 120/240 volts, single phase, 
60-cycle hese 
formers are supplemented by a 3 KVA 
transformer to furnish 110-volt power 
to the control system and distribution 
panel lighting. ‘Transformer power 
passes to two distribution 
mounted at ground level under Bent 
No. 7 for easy access. Eight balanced 


transformers. trans- 


panels 


circuits run from the ground-level 
panel to the underside of the over- 
pass superstructure. From there, four 
lines run south and four north in 
ranging 
diameter 


rigid aluminum conduits 


from three-inch nominal 
down to one and one-fourth inches as 
the size of the electrical conductor de- 
creases. Conduits of the distribution 
system are hanger mounted from in- 
serts placed underneath the bridge 
deck and out of view between the 
steel girders. 

The 15,048 feet of electrical con- 
ductor ranges in size from 750 MCM 
RHW, between the transformer sta- 
tion and distribution panel, down to 
No. 2 RHW at the far ends of the 
circuits, The conductors, encased in 
5,016 feet of three and one-half-inch 
to one and one-fourth-inch aluminum 


conduit, feed through fused junction 
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Temperature-sensing elements are taped to heating conduits to give 
highway research enginers pavement surface temperatures. The middle 
sensor will measure temperatures on the bottom of the slab, enabling 
engineers to calculate the loss of heat through the bottom of the slab. 


boxes to twelve pull boxes where the 
cold leads of the heating cable ele- 
ments are connected. With all circuits 
1,000,000 
watts per hour will be generated— 


in Operation, more than 


enough power to heat an average 
home for five months. 

By agreement with the Texas High- 
way Department, the City of Amarillo 
will supply the power, maintain, con- 
trol and operate the heating system. 
The control system, when first con- 
ceived, was to be entirely manual 
with the Amarillo Police Department 
in charge of its operation. However, a 
device was found which automatically 
actuated “Ice-on-Road,”’ or other ap- 
propriate signs, during foul weather. 
This device was believed adaptable 
to control of heating systems of the 
type proposed. 

\gain the Research Section, assist- 


by Materials and Tests Division 


at Camp Hubbard, tested the auto- 
matic control system to be sure it 
would turn off and on under the prop- 
er temperature and moisture cond1i- 
tions. 

The control system incorporates 
temperature and moisture detectors, 
mounted flush with the surface of the 
bridge deck, which relay electrically 
information of weather conditions to 
the control panel mounted on the 
bridge railing. The heating system is 


“Hot lane" at the top of picture 
will prevent ice and snow from 
forming on the Pierce Street Over- 
pass during blizzard conditions. 
Wider spacing of heating elements 
over the rest of the roadway will 
melt snow and ice adequately for 
limited traffic service. 


activated when predetermined and 
preset combinations of weather con- 
ditions prevail which will produce 
hazardous icing conditions on the 
roadway. The same control panel 
also provides for manual operation 
when necessary. The latter feature 
will be important if the roadway re- 
quires preheating, not anticipated by 
the automatic control, in the case of 
severe ice or snow conditions. 

Some research features built into 
the project will be studied by Re- 
search Engineers. An intricate sys- 
tem of temperature sensors are locat- 
ed in the overpass and approach slabs 
which can be monitored simultane- 
ously by automatic recorders. Nine- 
teen sensors are used for the study. 
One sensor is mounted on Bent No. 7 
under the superstructure to furnish 
air temperature readings for correla- 
tion with those at other locations, Six 
sensors are located in the south ap- 
proach slab to relay slab surface tem- 
peratures, top and bottom, directly 
over and halfway between the heat- 
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ing elements in the “hot lane” and a 
normally heated lane. Twelve tem- 
perature sensing bulbs are placed in 
the bridge deck near Bent No. 7 to 
reflect similar conditions. 
Information from the nineteen sen- 
sors is relayed by their own system of 
circuits to compatible recorders which 
will be housed in a control enclosure. 
The control enclosure will be lighted 
for day or night observation and lo- 
cated with the distribution panels on 
the ground at the base of Bent 7. 
Data will be gathered during the 
next few winter seasons from various 
locations before, during, and after ice 
and snow storms with various combi- 
nations of circuits in operation. Later, 
we will experiment with “blown-on” 
insulating material as a way to im- 
prove the efficiency of the heating sys- 
tem and to cut operating costs. 
Gilvin-Terrill, Inc., of Amarillo 
was awarded the contract for the 
Pierce Street project and work began 
July 18, 1962. The subcontract for 
the electrical work, its appurtenances, 


This is one problem that faced design engineers—passing heating cables 
through the expansion joints. Sleeve-type expansion devices on one side 
of the joint, allowing the conduit to "breathe," solved the problem. 


and conduits, bases and brackets for 
future lighting and signalization was 
assigned by the general contractor to 
Crain Electric Company of Amarillo. 

We have encountered no major dil- 
ficulties thus far. Considerable care 
was taken to maintain accurate hori- 
zontal and vertical conduit spacing. 
One of our design problems was in- 
stalling the heating cable through ex- 
between © structural 


pansion joints 


units of the overpass. This difficulty 


Ends of heating cable conduit are 
bent down into metal junction 
boxes where connections are made. 
Junction boxes open on the bottom 
of the bridge and allow for pulling 
heating cables through the conduit. 


was alleviated simply by the use ol 
sleeve-type expansion devices on one 
side of the joint allowing the conduit 
to “breathe” with the structure as it 
expands and contracts. 

Other than the use of special spac- 
ing chairs to locate the heating con- 
duit in the approach paving slabs, ex- 
pansion devices and the need for elf- 
fective moisture-proofing of connec- 
tions, conduit placement became a 
routine of “hurry” to prevent delays 
to slabbing operations. There were 
only minor delays when unforeseeable 
conflicts with slab reinforcement 0} 
structural members occurred. Resolu- 
tion of such problems was regarded as 
“one of the hazards of the business.’ 

With the blessing of our Panhandle 
weather, the work is about completed 
and the project should be ready for 
trafic under all adversities of weathet 


early in 1963. 
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U. S. 181 is a four-lane divided 
highway between Portland and Cor- 
pus Christi. Or rather, it is such all 
the way except on the Nueces Bay 
Causeway, which is a two-lane struc- 
ture at the entrance to Corpus Christi. 
At this point, the highway carries 
about 10,000 vehicles per day. A sec- 
ond causeway is being constructed on 
the same right of way, parallel and 
immediately east of the present cause- 
Way. 

[he transition from four lanes to 
two lanes on the north approach to 
the existing causeway has been han- 
dled very well with pavement mark- 


ings. In building the new approaches, 
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Oversized arrows and obstruction markers were first used to funnel. 
traffic during transition from four lanes to two lanes on the north 
approach to the Nueces Bay Causeway. 


Russell A. Reeb, Engineering Assistant | 


Corpus Christi, District 16 


however, the pavement and stripings 
were removed. Although new striping 
was considered, it was ruled out be- 
cause the temporary striping would 
show after both causeways were in 
operation. Therefore, we decided to 
rely on oversized arrows and obstruc- 
tion markers. But these signs were hit 
frequently by traffic blinded by the 
headlights of oncoming vehicles. 

After experimenting with the signs 
for a few days, 24-inch cones were 
added to mark the path traffic was to 
follow. These cones were also hit re- 
peatedly, becoming badly torn up by 
car frames. 

We then reflectorized the cones and 


fms] 


supplemented them with pyramids 
and shop-made “flap” reflectors. Like 
the cones, the pyramids were painted 
yellow and reflectorized. Resembling 
those used to protect wet center stripe 
markings, the pyramids had good day- 
time visibility. The flap reflectors 
were reflectorized and had good night- 
time visibility. The low heights of 
both pyramids and flaps prevented 
excessive damage from vehicles. The 
flaps proved economically feasible and 
lasted longer than the cones. 

How were the flaps constructed? 

The flap reflectors were made from 
one-half-inch by four-inch by eight- 
inch belting and covered on _ both 
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To supplement the signs, pyramids and flap reflectors were added to 
mark the transition. Damaged 24-inch cones can be se 


ground on the center stripe. 


sides with white reflective sheeting. 
Then the belting was centered on a 
two-by-six base 16 inches long and 
the ends were cut on a 45-degree 
bevel. We attached the belting to the 
base with two bolts placed through a 
one-eighth-inch by one-half-inch piece 
of strap-iron reinforcing. The flap re- 
flectors, pyramids, and cones were all 
fastened to the roadway with nails 
and washers. 

Where it is not feasible to stripe 
temporary transitions on divided 
highways, we found reflectorized pyra- 
mids and flap reflectors, when used to 
supplement signs, provide an accept- 
able means of indicating transition. 


en in the back- 


Finally, flap reflectors were built 
and nailed to the roadway, which 
gave needed nighttime visibility to 
the transition markers. 
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This photo was submitted recently 
by District Engineer C. N. Parsons, 
Del Rio, with the following comment: 
“During a maintenance inspection 
trip recently, Bayles Roe, Mainte- 
nace Foreman of Edwards County, 
pointed out this grotesquely shaped 
tree to me. A species of the Mimosa, 
the “Little Leaf Leadtree’ (Leucaena 
Retusa) stands just outside the right 
of way adjacent to State Highway 55 
south of Rocksprings. It is so incon- 
spicuous that few even know it exists. 

“We can only surmise as to how or 
why this tree reached maturity all 
wound up in itself. The most plaus- 
ible story has it that some years ago 

when the tree was in its infancy— 
our Special Job Crew was camped at 
that location. Some member of the 


crew, in his idle moments, interlaced 


ie young and pliable limbs. And you 


Know “As the twig is bent 


Bemt..- 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ I have become an admirer of 
the great State of ‘Texas through films 
made available by the United States 
Information Service in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

I am particularly intrigued by 
your “10 gallon” hats. 

Would it be possible for you to 
send me 50 hats of your cowboys? 

I intend to give a traditional party 
in my house at 25 december, so I 
want the hats for my party. 

Sergio de Franca Conceicao 
Sao Goncalo-RJ, Brasil 


@ | received your Texas vacation 
packet and was thoroughly pleased 
with it. Much as I hated to part with 
it though, I forwarded it to an Eng- 
lish boy who loves Texas nearly as 
much as I do. So could you possibly 
send me another packet for myself? 
This I will give to no-one! 

Shari Wilson 
Cleveland, Ohio 


® Texas has beautiful highways— 
well marked and maintained. But are 
you going to join Oklahoma and New 
Mexico and provide realistic 70 mph 
speed limits on those beautiful high- 
ways? Sixty mph merely invites viola- 


tions. i. : 
Canoga Park, California 


® Texas is a big state, but its peo- 


ple are even bigger well-mannered, 
soft-spoken, kindly helpful. 
John aL 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Hayest 


@ Texas is a very nice state with 
excellent highways, but some draw- 
backs. In salt and brackish waters 
there should be NO fishing license re- 
quired. All bridges have signs “No 
fishing from bridges.” Florida encour- 
ages bridge fishing and does NOT re- 
quire fishing license in salt water. 

Elgin, Illinois 


@ Our trip through Texas was 
made far more pleasant when we ac- 
cidentally got off the 
Wichita Falls and stopped at the Tex- 
as tourist information station there. 

Mobile, Alabama 


freeway at 


@ The country is wild and beauti- 
ful. It could use a few more moun- 
tains, though. Why don’t you do 
something about that? 

Tucson, Arizona 


@ it’s big, big. My God it’s big— 
and full of friendly folks. 
Santa Maria, California 


@ We enjoyed our recent Texas 
visit and traveling on the excellent 
roads and new expressways. Not only 
are the Texas highways above aver- 
age, but Texas drivers were found to 
be more courteous and considerate. 

Particularly noteworthy is the new 
construction and treatment of U. S. 
79. The two lanes—really four—are 


versatile according to conditions and 


make driving easier during the lighter 


trath« periods. 


Most impressive were the roadside 


memorial parks. Perhaps this is a 
Texas ‘‘first,’’ as this is the first time 
I have seen it. In this automotive age 
what more useful memorial could be 
established? Memorials to those killed 
in highway accidents could serve to 
promote better driving and safety on 
the roads. 

Harold A. Morris 

Charlotte, North Carolina 


@ The roads were good and the 
people nice. We'd hoped to be able 
to do some horseback riding but 
found none on Route 70 going into 
Dallas or leaving on route 80. Rea- 
sonable food and motel rates. 

Huntsville, Alabama 


@ We enjoyed the excellent high- 
ways and facilities and friendly peo- 
pie. ihe [tourist] counselor and his 
assistant were the best we have en- 


countered. : Se 
Jacksonville, Florida 


® Would you please send me a [ree 
booklet of ‘Texas. I am visiting Texas 
for two years, or maybe the rest of my 
life if mama and daddy will let me. 
I love Texas with all my heart. 

I’ want a booklet to have these 
things, tracks of animals, every single 
town, visiting places, and a_ picture 
of Sweeny, Texas. Thank you. 

Andy ‘Tuckei 
Sweeny, Texas 

P.S. Please send me the rules of us- 

ing a gun, too. I love to squirrel 


hunt and duck hunt. 
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Te aud “Prom Our Readers 


> The Stephenville 
paid tribute late last 
Christmas night activities by an eight- 
man Departmental maintenance crew. 
the yuletide fireside for 


newspapers 
month to 


Vacating 
freezing temperatures outdoors, the 
crew responded to Maintenance Su- 
perintendent Joe Derrick’s news of 
and 


worsening weather conditions 
the possibility that highways in that 
area would start icing early Christmas 
night. 

Wrote ‘a staif reporter, ”.. . Mem- 
bers of the crew had been enjoying 
Christmas with their families until 
they received from Derrick 
about the danger of the highways ic- 


word 
ing, but they duty, 
Christmas or no Christmas. 

“The maintenance crew started out 


reported for 


throwing gravel on bridges and dis- 
covered some of the bridges had al- 
ready started icing. Derrick explained 
that bridges start icing even when the 
highways are not icing because of the 
flow of cold air under the bridges. 
“During the night the moisture 
conditions which had been threaten- 
ing to ice the highways disappeared, 
although the temperature was below 
the freezing point. When the icing 
threat disappeared the members ol 


the maintenance crew returned to 
their homes, but too late to spend 
Christmas night with their families. 

“The heaviest traffic yet seen mov- 
ing on the highways in Erath County 
moved over those highways Tuesday 
night and early Wednesday morning 
without a single highway traffic ac- 
cident in the county being reported 
to the highway patrol. If those high- 
way bridges had ever been allowed 
to ice, the story might have been 
different.” 

@ 

Six members of the Texas High- 
way Depariment represented the De- 
partment at the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials at Miami 
Beach, Florida, early in December. 
Accompanying State Highway En- 
gineer DG Gree were: liso. liu. 
Chief Engineer of Highway Design; 
Tom H. Taylor, Director, Travel and 
Information Division; H. L. Arno, 
head of Secondary Roads; A. H. 
Christian, Right of Way Engineer; 
and Sam Huff, Engineer of Aid 
Projects. 

Taylor delivered a paper to the 
AASHO Committee on Public Infor- 
mation on “How a Highway Depart- 


it 
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WHAT DO YoU PLAN TO NO AFTER You RETIRE, MR CLEMENTS? 


ment Can Work With Other High- 
way-Interested Organizations.” His 
paper was one of two selected from 
10 speeches given before the com- 
mittee in two days and will be sub- 
mitted for consideration to the Or- 
ganizing Committee of the Ninth Pan 
American Highway Congress, which 
meets in Washington in May. 

Since it is written in English, the 
paper will be translated into one of 
the other official languages of the 
Congress, French, Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and submitted for considera- 
tion. Special recognition will be given 
to the best paper selected by a Tech- 
nical Committee of Experts appointed 
by the Congress. 

@ 

® During December R. W. Crook, 
District Engineer of the Fort Worth 
District, announced the promotion of 
Joe M. Bingham, District Mainte- 
nance Engineer. Bingham became As- 
sistant District Engineer, which was 
the post Crook held before replacing 
the late R. A. Bossy “asus 
October. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial! Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


Snow and ice may cover highways in the rest of Texas the sign—'lce on Bridge'’—is unknown. This citrus 
this time of year, but in the Rio Grande Valley summer- grove lies just off U. S. Highway 83 about five miles 
like breezes blow gently through the citrus groves and southeast of Harlingen. 


